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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue War Office has just placed an 
order for 40,000 chairs. It has realised, 
we suppose, that our Army, in view of 
its reduced numbers, must take all 
future attacks sitting down. 


The County Council having decided 
that there shall be no “ Paris in London,” 
the City Corporation has been producing 
‘“Tondon in Paris.” 


Meanwhile satisfaction continues to 
be expressed by our French friends 
that the Lorp Mayor’s Coachman should 
have been persuaded to include the Lorp 
Mayor in his retinue. 


H.M.S. Dreadnought having proved 
herselfanadmirable ——_—— 
sea boat, vibration | 
and rolling being | 
almost — impercep- | 
tible, a lady corre- | 
spondent wants to 
know why the South 
Eastern do not at 
onee secure her for | 
their cross-Channel | 
customers, 


During the Recess | 
a room in the House 
of Commons, which 
previously 
looked upon as the 
property of the 
House of Lords, has 
been turned into a 
smoking-room. Is 
this, we wonder, the 
beginning of the 
end, and will the 
Houseof Lords itself 
ultimately be con- 
verted into a restau- | 
rant for the use of 


was 


~~ 


Court Exhibition was open upwards of | decided that in future the marriage 
400,000 persons paid twopence apiece | of a woman teacher shall be considered 
for the experience of sliding in a sitting equivalent to the notice necessary to 
position on a mat from the top to the| terminate her engagement.” But surely 
bottom of an erection shaped like a light-| marriage has always been one of the 
house. best known ways of terminating an 
engagement; this at least has been our 
own experience. 


An expert having stated that, in his 
opinion, no man can be a really competent 
driver of a motor vehicle until he has | 
had twelve months’ experience of the 
roads, an Irish M.P. is toask the Govern- 
ment to make it illegal for a chauffeur to 
drive until he has had that experience. 


Some gentlemen who intended to pre- 
sent a Memorial to the President of the 
| late Duma have abandoned their project, 
| thus avoiding the prospect of a Memorial 

Service. 
: The Cunard Company has arranged 

Is the horse, after all, so inferior to the | to issue round-the-world tickets at a rate 
motor? One day last week a runaway |of less than a penny a mile; yet the 
horse wrecked the fronts of four shops| gentleman who sent twopence to the 





. “Is THat on THE ‘Carpet,’ Cappie?” 
Caddie (as the ball swerves into cottage window). “ Yus, Sin; Frost partour, Sir!” 


Sanguine Golfer. 


in Middlesex Street. ‘Company with a request for rather more 
than a couple of 
miles’ worth has, 
we hear, had his 
money courteously 
returned. 
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POINTS FOR 
LADY CUEISTS. 


1. Ger a good 
grip of the cue with 
both hands. 

2. One of 
white balls has a 
black spot. ‘This is 
intended as a guide 
for ladies. . Try and 
hit this spot every 
time. Shift the ball 
if necessary. 

3. Incline the 
head slightly in 
order to put “ side” 
on. A backward 
movement is neces- 
sary for “ check.” 


the 








the Members of the other House ? 

“Are British women’s feet growing 
larger?” asks The Daily Mail. “ Impos- 
sible,” answers an ungallant Continental 

urnal, 

A Frenchman who had been wrong- 
fully convicted of stealing some bank- 
notes has been granted a free pardon 
for the mistake made by his accuser. 


The internal decorations of the new 


Old Bailey are said to be most interest- | 


ing, even though the offer of a wealthy 
retired house-breaker to present a series 
of medallion portraits of Great Burglars 
had to be refused. 


Exhibitions are undoubtedly a power- | 


ful factor for civilization. During the 
six months for which the recent Earl's 


4. The method of 
‘screwing ” a ball is similar to that of 
putting in a hat-pin—a short, sharp, 
vicious jab. 

5. Should you mis-cue many times, try 
the other end. A little more chalk may 
be necessary. 

6. Should you tear the cloth, don't 
worry; the maid will come up with the 
sewing-machine. 

7. A game of “ fifty up” should not 


‘ 


Dogs all over the world are much 
interested in the case of Anronto Concro, 
of New York. He lived for twenty-one 
years without bones. 


Mr, Witrrip Scawen Brent has pub- 

lished a volume on the subject of British 
rule in Egypt. “I do not ask,” says 
Mr. Biuyt, “that Lord Cromer should 
be condemned or dismissed or recalled 
from Egypt without a full hearing.” | take more than two hours, even allowing 
This seems humane. for the distractions of a mixed “two 
| some.” 
The world’s natural wood supply will, 
it is authoritatively stated, ultimately 
give out, and owners of heads made of 
that material are already giving them- 
selves airs in view of their prospective 
increase in value. 








“The Petit Parisien says that the Chief 
Magistrate of the City will be cordially re- 
ceived. He will bring something of England's 
heart in the folds of his robes, and will take a 
great deal of France’s back to the other side of 
the Channel.”—Daily Telegraph. 


France will of course retain the small 
of her back. 


“The Isle of Wight County Educa- 
tion Committee,” says The Express, “ has 
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THE COOKS AND THE CAIETY BROTH. 


SCENE A room at the Gaiety Theatre. 
The time ia some weeks prior to the 
pre duction of The Ni “ Alad lin. 
The authors of that prece are gathered 
in a dense rowd at one end of the 

They are all talking at the 

came time, and the le afe n 

ing. Enter Mr. Georce Epwarpes, 

pate rnally. His 


room, 


f noise 18 


smiling smile 
changes toa look of conste rnation as 
he surve ya the excited mob before 
him The 


him in a body talking and gesticu 


authors rush towards 


latina. 
Vr Kduwarde 8 deprecatingly Gentle 
men ' Gentlemen ! Confused shouting 


Gentlemen, this is 
too much You are not the Angry Mob 
in one of Mr. Beervoum Tree’s produc 
tions. You are gifted men of letters 
Kindly behave as such 

The Luthors somerchat cowed by this 
severuly Well. but 

Vr kdwardes Well, but 
What's the trouble ? 

Vr. Tanner. It’s like this. We 

Vr. Risque. It’s this way. They 

Vr Adrian Ross This is the position. 
Every body 

Vr. Grossmith 

Vr Greenbank 

Vr. Edwardes 
atime. Oneatatime 
your trouble, ‘Taxner ? 

Vr. Tanner. It’s like this. We can't 
make any headway at all. We've been 
fighting ever since lunch. We 

Vr. Risque. It’s your fault. 
so unreasonable. 

Vr Greenbank. You re just as bad. 

Vir. Grossmith. | 

Vr. Edwardes 


The noise 


from the multitude 


what ? 


Listen tome. | 

[ can explain ina 
Stop! Stop! One at 
Tanner! What's 


You re 


Stop! Stop ! Stop ! 
dies away gradually to a 
sullen murmur Now, ‘TANNER ? 

Vr. Tanner. It’s like this. My idea 
is that we want something absolutely 
new— something perfectly fresh. 

Vr. Risque. And then you go on to 


suggest Epmunp Payne as a page-boy ! 


Vr. Grossmith. Why drag in Payyt ?| 


I 


Vr. Tanner. My idea is—something 
Gilbertian. 
Vr Risque. Well. you ‘ve got it, 


haven't Your 
nestles in a buttercup is copied from 
Tolanthe ; your genie who has to talk in 
rhy me comes from The Fairy’s Dilemma ; 
your chorus of policemen from The 
Pirates of Penzance; and your police 
man lost in London from Peter Forth in 
The Bab Ballads. One would think that 
that was enough Gilbert for one piece. 

Vr. Grossmith. Now | 

Vr. Tanner. What I say is, why not 
have a plot in the Second Act as well as 
the First ? 

All (seornfully). Shame ! 


you 7 


Shame ! 


stout foiry who} 


Mr. Edwardes (more in sorrow than in 
anger). I never thought to hear those 
| words from James Taxyer! 

[Mr. TAnver hlushes, and hangs his 
| head. 
| Mr. Edwardes (breaking an awkward 
silence). Well? Has anybody else any 
suggestion to make ? 

Mr. Grossmith. 1’ve a notion, GEORGE, 
that you make a mistake in overcrowding 
vour stage. Of course it gives a certain 
lair of liveliness to a scene to have a lot 
|of people about, but the audience soon 
gets tired of it. What you want is to 
drop all that, and strike out a new line 
altogether. Now, how about turning 
the Second Act into a humorous mono- 
logue? I shouldn’t mind doing it. I 
must get off and change my clothes 
every now and then, of course; but the 
orchestra could play em a tune or two 
while I was away. How does that strike 
vou ? 

Vr. Edwardes 
And yet 

Mr. Adrian Ross. The secret of success 
in musical comedy 

Mr. Edwardes 
pardon ? 

Mr. Adrian Ross. The secret of success 
in musical comedy, to my mind, 

Mr. Edwardes (with frigid politeness). 
At any other time, my dear fellow, | 
should be more than glad to listen to 
your doubtless sound views on that 
obsolete form of entertainment ; but time 
presses, and we have not yet settled the 
details of our new—(with icy emphasis) 

extravaganza. 

Mr. Aprian Ross starts and colours 

uncomfortably. 

Vr. Greenbank. I say—lyrics. That’s 
what you want— good lyrics. And (com- 
placently) we ‘ve got those all right. 

Mir. Grossmith (effusively). Thank you, 
Percy, thank you! 

Mr. Tanner (who has been slowly re- 


(doubt fully). Ye-es. 


(coldly). I beg your 


covering during the preceding remarks). 
| have a bright idea. Why not try 
writing the part of a comic foreigner for 
topert NArsy ? 

Vr. Edwardes. Excellent. 

Mr. Grossmith (dowbtfully). Must he 
have a part? It crowds up the stage, 
you know, it crowds up the stage. 

Mr. Tanner. We must have a comic 
foreigner, you know. It’s the Gaiety. 

Mr. Grossmith. Then how about me 
doubling the part with my own? | 
should want to get off and change my 
clothes every now 

Mr. Risque. Something in the Saaw 
style would be my notion of extravaganza. 
Leave it to me, and I'll turn you out 
another Major Barbara. : 

Vr. Tanner. Gusert would be my 
model, as I have said. You’d much 
better leave the whole thing to me. 

Mr. Grossmith. Tell you what. Don’t 


Do it. 





either of you Johnnies write anything. 





Simply let me come on and gag. How 
would that do? 

Mr. Adrian Ross. Why not turn the 
thing into a concert? Nobody really 
wants to hear dialogue. What they 
want is to get on to the songs. I'll 
write you a dozen lyries, and you can 
dole them out among the company. 
Then Tayner and Risqve could take a 
holiday. I’m sure they want it. They 're 
looking quite flushed. 

All the Authors (simultaneously). Non- 
sense! Why - That’s absurd ! _I—— 
Rot! Look here And then, you 
see I mean, it’s this way—— 

Mr. Edwardes (waving his hands agita- 
tedly). Stop! Stop! 

All. Sh—h! Sh—h! 

Mr. Tanner. Can't you be quiet, Ross ? 

Mr. Risque. Do shut up, Grossurrn! 

Mr. Grossmith. Just for one moment, 
TANNER. 

Mr. Adrian Ross. You talk such a lot, 
GREENBANK. ‘That ’s your trouble. 

Mr. Greenbank. Risque, Mr. Epwarpes 
is speaking. 

Mr. Edwardes. Please listen to me. I 
see now that 1 was wrong to let you 
meet together like this to talk things 
over. It was a mistake. The only 
wonder to me is that you are all still 


alive. What you must do now is to 
separate, and work apart from one 
another. Each of you peg away exactly 


as you think fit, irrespective of the 
others. Then, when you've finished, 
we ll lump the whole lot together, and 
have it acted. 

Mr. Tanner. And if the gallery don't 
like it, why, they must lump it. 

Mr. Edwardes. And loo to the inevi- 
table? Just so. 





BAITING THE BARD. 


Tue Editor of T. P.’s Weekly announces 
that in order to make the long fireside 
evenings of the winter months the more 
bearable, he will take his readers through 
a course of Macbeth, on which he invites 
correspondence, thinking in this way to 
knit all his readers in an inspiring study 
of one of the masterpieces of literature. 
Mr. Punch, who wishes him well in this 
admirable project, prints below several 
letters on the subject which seem to 
have reached his office by mistake :— 

Was Hamesteap Macsern’s Heat ? 

Dear T. P.—I am so glad you are 
taking Macbeth for the winter evenings. 
It has always been my favourite play, 
not only for itself but because I live in 
the Vale of Health, and 1 know a part 
of Hampstead Heath (near Constable's 
Knoll) which I feel sure the divine Bard 
was thinking of when he wrote the Witch 
Scene. It is very unlikely he was ever 
in Scotland, whereas he must often have 
been to Hampstead oa Bank holidays 
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IN THE BOOK-LISTS. 


Dawe Lirerstere. “WELL, THEY'RE SUPPOSED TO BE FIGHTING ON MY ACCOUNT; 
I MUST SAY I HAVE MY DOUBTS ABOUT THE CLOCK-FACED GENTLEMAN.” 


BUT 
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and Sundays, when he was just a 
common actor. But I think it is a little 
hard to have called it a “ blasted heath,” 
but I suppose strong language was a 
defect of the times. 
Yours, &e., 
SHAKSPEARE 
Dear Sir,—Can you explain to me 
what the Second Witch means (Macbeth, 


Marras Leppitrer. 


AND NEWMARKET. 


Act I. Scene 1) when she says, “ Pad 
dock calls"? Who was Paddock? If 
he was a character, he called “ off,” as 
we say; and he certainly does not 


appear again. Do you think SHaKsPEaRE 
intended to introduce him as a leading 
figure, but in the wonderful abundance 
of his invention forgot him? It is very 
interesting. The connection of 
“heath” and ‘ paddock ” has suggested 
to the German commentator, Rrrrer 
Ervst Scutosser, that Saaksprare for his 
heath, though nominally in Scotland, 
had Newmarket in mind. I should be 
very glad of your valuable opinion. 
Yours obediently, 
ALGERNON TrinkLer (Surgeon-Major). 


cl me 


SHAKSPEARE’S Boastep OMNISCIENCE. 

Dear Sir,—It is commonly asserted 
that SHAKsPEARE was a person of Encyclo- 
pedic attainments, but careful research 
has shown me that he was frequently at 
fault. For instance, he speaks in Macheth 





of a “ cream-faced loon.” 
have never come across that variety, but 
to confirm my view I have recently 
written to the Director of the Natural 
History Museum, who courteously wired 
back, “None in Museum, try looking- 
glass.” Can any of your readers explain 
what he means by the last three words ? 
Yours faithfully, Epwarp Goes, 


Bacon’s Cram Vexpicaren. 


Dear Str,—I note that you comment 
on the suspicious brevity of Macbeth. 
It has, you observe, only 2108 lines as 
against 3931 of Hamlet. No wonder 
you use the epithet “suspicious.” If 
take l=a and b=2, the first two 
numbers in the total at once afford a 
convincing clue to the authorship of 
the play. Faithfully yours, 

Jasper Trott. 


you 


Tae Durr Ancestry. 


Dear Sir,—I see you refer to Horr 
suep’s Chronicles as the material from 
which Saakspeare drew. Can you tell 
me was he any relation to Jonw Hotiixcs- 


HEAD the late famous theatrical manager ? | 


Also whether there is any foundation 


Personally, [| 


A Brinciant 


SUGGESTION. 


Dear Sir, Will you not exert your 
powerful influence to induce Miss [pw 
May, now happily released from the 


shackles of musical comedy, to devote 
her great talents to the impersonation 
of Lady Maecheth? My idea of a model 
cast is as follows 
Vacheth es 

lady Macheth . . 
Banquo each Gxt Ane 


meCGee .. 6 8 


Harry Lavper. 
Miss Epwa May. 
Mr. Grorce Ropey, 
Mr. Orno Twiaa. 
Livtie Tien. 
MARCELLINI 

Lord Rosstyy. 


The Three i iches 7 


Yours faithfully, Amanpa Dortt. 





= wed by seven- 


Four balloons ascended, foll 


teen motor-cars belonging to the Volunteer 
Automobile Corps All the descents were 
successful Birmingham Daily Poat 


WE can only believe the latter state 
ment on the assumption that the mere 
reaching of the ground again by the 
given object balloon or motor-car) is 
held to imply a technical “ success.” 


“ Gop Drars to THe Unrrep Srares.”’ 


for the story that the Duke of Fire is| We are all for the best sanitation, but 


grandfather, King Durr ? 
| Faithfully yours, Locy Biawpnr. 





descended from Lady Macheth’s great-| we cannot help thinking that the above 


scheme, broached in a financial contem- 
porary, would prove far too costly. 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 


Me. Posca’s Uwsrrustworrny Gvcimpe To 
LaNpoN 
Carter I, 
Lov i Imp rtance and Populati ym. 
Loxpoy, the capital of England and 


thi largest city of the world. has a 
poy ulation of 5,193,428, including Mr 
Dowrs, father of the Misses Dare. Its 


staple industry is Bridge. 


Cnarrer Il 

Park Lane. 
Wi innot do better than « Ome Gute kly 
W hat so interesting as wealth ? 
What so potent ? 

The richest people in London live in 
Park Lane is called 
Pork Lane Let us 
traverse this piquant thoroughfare from 


iches 


which sometimes 


for obvious reasons. 


rth to s uth, and see 
vl lives here Begin 


at the Marble Are hi 


but first an interest- 


ning 


ng thing about the 
Marble Arch. It may 
not be generally known 


that the Marble Arch 
contaimsaspaciousapart- 
ment which has long 
been used as the head- 


quarters of the Mormon 


Church in London. Ser 
vices are held at day 
break on the | loth; of 
every month, and are 
much appre iated Re 


suming our walk down 
Park Lane, we come first, 
on the left (there are few 
or no houses on the Park 


sidle), to the magnificent 

home of Sir ALGERNON 

Caresny. Let us wait till 

the door opens to admit of the many 
gilded callers, and then note the cork 
linoty pe machine in the hall 

#Iin the adjoining residence, in the 
vicoco style of architecture, dwells Dr. 
Orianpno Tisaies, LL.D. and D.Litt., who 


has for neighbour, in the little bijou 
residence, so minute as searee ly to afford 
breathing space to his dozen flunkeys, 
but furnished to perfection, Lord Evo 
Happy are the guests who have partaken 
ol his lordship’s salt and sipped his 
fruity port. Mention of salt reminds 
us that “The Mast Head,” the nautical 
palace which is now rearing its many 


storeys 


before our admiring gaze, is 


the home of Baron Lirroy, owner of 
the famous racing yacht The Butter 
Cup. But}the Baron is not now at 
home, as the absence of a pennon 


informs us. Could we peep in, what 
splendours we should perceive ! The 
first folios of Bacon on the shelves alone 
make the house worth a visit. 


“Windsor View,” the charmingly or- 


nate building in terra-cotta to which | 
we now come, is one of Sir GuBert 


Parker's mighty seats; but he prefers 
to reside nearer his senatorial duties, in 
Carlton House Terrace. 

The fine isolated mansion 
adjoining it is Dorchester House, famous 


home of Mr 


sombre 


as the birthplace and 

Tuomas Harpy, the novelist; but he 
has, for the time being let it to the 
\merican Embassy. It was here, in 


the room over the portico, that NELSON 
uttered his famous entreaty, “ Kiss me, 
Harpy although there are critics who 
maintain that to have said, “ Kiss me, 
Merepira,” would have indicated a 
sounder literary taste. Here, however, 
touch dangerous ground, which we 
would always avoid. 

To resume the walk. At “ Bankside” 


Mr. Hatt Carye makes his London home 


we 





A Park Lat 


Restpest AT BREAKFAST. 


but welcome 


on his infrequent very 

flittings from Creeba Castle. Not all 
our great intellects, however, live in 
Park Lane. Sir Witiiam Crookes, for 
example, has a chic residence on the 


Tube just outside the radium. 
Continuing our walk, we find, at the 
corner of Bath Street, “ Oliver Lodge,” 
now the headquarters of the Society for 
Psychical Research. Note the handsome 
biscuit-ware faience. Here, however, we 


must call a halt. Next week, Dear 
Reader, we will resume our ramble 


down the premier thoroughfare of the 
metropolis. 








“ Waren, baby or very small grand piano 

condition equal to new.”—Bazaar. 

Ir is of course the advertiser's own 
business, but for ourselves we think the 
piano would be preferable. We do not 
care for the idea of a second-hand infant, 
got up to look like a new one. 


THE LEVEL OF LOVE. 

It is reported that engagements run riot in 
the offices of the New York “ Flat-iron” and 
other buildings of a similar type.) 

Tue bards have urged (in songs of flame 

That love is deemed of low account, 
And business cares usurp a claim 

Intrinsically paramount ; 

And who can doubt the charge was true 
Before our builders scaled the blue ? 


How could the Paphian goddess feel 
At home amid the sordid hum, 
Where buses hoot and engines squeal, 
But nobler transports never come ? 
Long since for more sublime retreats 
She left behind our first-floor suites. 


But, further up, where office flats 
Imbibe the welkin’s open breeze 

And many a typing-maiden pats 
Now her back-locks and now her keys, 


Above the mesh of 
woven wires 
Romance, we gather, 


still suspires. 


There, where the pulse 
of commerce plays 
Some fifteen storeys 
from the ground, 
Her doves are due on 
cloudless days 
To bring the bright 
Idalian round ; 
And there, to graft her 
heavenly gift, 
She comes (with 
up the lift. 


Eros) 


The merchant drops his 
pen to dream 
Of flowery paths till 
now untrod ; 
ladies also 
esteem 
Attentions from the archer-god ; 
Till in the purlieus of the skies 
Our marriages materialise. 


much 


The 


We like to think that, though the reek 
And toil of urban life debars 

Affection from its once unique 
Facilities to scale the stars. 

Yet clerks in flats that scrape the sky 

Can pitch their passion fairly high. 








Professional Candour. 

“Tr is not too much to say that all 
|taking part in this delightful perform- 
ance desire unqualified praise.” 

Tiverton Gazette. 


Acoorping to The Estates Gazette, 
“Count Vorontzorr Daskorr has offered 
| his estate, near Parlograd, about 80,000 
acres, for sale to the pheasants,” and it 
is understood that one of them shot a 
| rocketing landlord the other day. 
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HENRY’S IDEA 
OF THE BOOK WAR. 


“Axy news from the front?” said 
Henry, as he filled a pipe. 

“Nothing very much,” I said. “The 
publishers have withdrawn their adver- 
tisements in good order, and the Book 
Club is pushing forward Locxuart’s 
Life of Scott on the left wing.” 

“ Ah, yes, I rather 2xpected that.” 

“Which side are you backing?” | 
asked. 

“Well, really, I don’t know,” said 
Henry. “ Perhaps on the whole, though 
I expect you'll call mea Pro-Boer, the 
Book Club. Of course I don’t know 
anything about the rights and wrongs 
of it all, except that each side is thinking 
entirely of my comfort and convenience. 





No, why I back The Times is because 
of Mr. Hoorerr. 

“Of course I’ve never seen Mr. | 
Hoorer—I don't believe anybody ever 
has—but I’ve heard from him a good 
deal, and he writes a very nice letter. 
Masters, who is a cynic, says there isn’t 
really a Mr. Hooper at all, and that he’s 
just an abstraction, like the Man in the 
Iron Mask, and soon. Of course there 's 
a good deal to be said for that, but | 
think the true explanation is that Mr. 
Hooper was The Man in the Iron Mask. 
I mean that would explain so many 
things—the Popish Plot, and Ker- 
Harpe, and the Letters of Junius. | 
think, anyhow, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Hooprr wrote the Letters of 
Junius. One only needs to compare 
the two styles. 

“ Of course this isn’t saying that there 
is no Mr. Hooper just at present. I say 
there is, and Masters says there isn’t ; but 
then Masters isacynic. Masters doesn’t 
even believe in Mr. Arravr Fitrives, of 
Victoria Street. He's the man who puts 
himself up as ‘Art Fittings’ on his 
shop, just as you see ‘Jos. Brown & Co.’ 
Masters says I’m an ass, and there's 
no Mr. Firrives ; but I say there is, and 
a Mr. Hooper too. 

“Masters hasn't at all the true con- 
ception of Mr. Hoorer. He actually talks 
about him as Hooper! Well now, that 
shows the totally wrong spirit in which 
he approaches the great question. He is 
either Mr. Hooper or nobody. 

“ Of course to people on The Times he | 
would be ‘our Mr. Hooper.’ I know 
a man who writes some of their adver- 
tisements for them. (He does the little 
bit in the corner about how to apply, and 
he considers ‘kindly strike out one of 
these’ to be the best line he has ever 
written). Well, I asked him once if he 
had ever seen Mr. Hooper, and he 
coloured up and looked very silly, and 
wouldn’t say ‘Yes,’ or ‘No.’ One 
night, after a pretty good dinner, he 





began to boast that he had... but 
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couple of rocketers : 


Boy (after watching old sportaman miss a “Have YoU SHOT OFTEN, 


Uxcie?” 
Unele. “ Yes, MY BOY, A GREAT DEAL. AT ONE TIME, IN ArRica, I USED TO LIVE BY MY GUN,” 
Boy (thoughtfully). “Div you? AND 18 THAT WHY You'’RE so THIN?” 





= 





| getting round to Masters’ way of think 
ing now, and I don't want to do that 
It’s always the way when I talk of Mr. 
Hoorrr — a miserable sort of doubt creeps 
overme..... 

* But I do believe in him. Remember 
I do.” 


Masters says after dinner isn't evidence. 
Though I believe that there is a Mr. 
Hoover, I doubt if anybody has ever 
seen him. There was a little paragraph 
in the papers the other day saying that 
he had just started for New York. Well, | 
I think it was very nice of them to’ that. 
pretend that they really had seen him 
off, but it reads a trifle thinly, don’t you 
think? I meana General doesn’t usually 
go for a holiday just when the battle’s 
beginning. ... Yes, I know I’m 





Exrract from Winter Programme of 
“ The Sheffield Neighbour Guild ” ;— 

“Amputance Ciass.—For Reading S#ax- 
sPeARE and other Plays.” 
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rum, Conviction stared him in the eyes, but Providence 


‘ x" ’ ‘pr . P ) )? : , . i sate ; 

‘GLAND WHERE SHE DID: interposed to save a guilty man. The official duly arrived 
street plirases and catchwords."—|jn the morning, but postponed his terrifying inspection 
until the afternoon. He strolled out to take the air, and fate 
is loud! vhy we a downhearted idrew him toa bridge under which on that very morning a 
secret sorrow lines each careworn brow ? mountebank was to pass in a vessel drawn, I think, by geese. 
Sil ir f lory has departed : The mountebank arrived, the crowd trampled eagerly from 
Wi e no catchword now. side to side of the bridge, and the bridge collapsed into the 
; , " water, bearing with it, amongst others, the unfortunate 

* days that knew not Mrs. Kelly - 6s ; y - . . 9 } 
' _* official. He ‘ll have had enough of water, poor man,” said 

vyeet to ask one’s unsuspecting Pa - ; iat. 

: the publican when the day had passed and the inspector 


ur sides shook like a calves’-foot jelly, 


If he had ron em had failed to reappear. I cannot forget the dramatic power 
f he had seen the Sua 


with which Marrry, as he told this grim story, described, first, 
i tf query stifled when another the despair of his empl ver, and, finally, his infamous relief 

1 every honest boy with lively doubt, and satisfaction. 
From Yarmouth Marries came to London in the year of the 
first Great Exhibition. And now began that Odyssey of varied 
employments which left him without an equal for experience 


ers sto] ped to ask him if his mother 
Knew that her son was out. 





solemn merchants in the City 





and versatility. When I first knew him he was a butler, but 
Bett | to anger by s 9 tt = brat no ordinary butler was ever like him. He could do odd jobs 
i wh, . di oe oth het lof carpentering ; he could find lost keys or papers with an 
: re tney procured that na lunerring instinct; he could drive a pony-cart; he could 
( ¢ to later times. when Mr. Bates |supervise building operations; and, above all, he could 
Lispl ed his irritating wish to roam, | purchase books cheaply ata time long anterior to the founda- 
0 rs e uttered for that ruffian, daily ; i of The Times Book Club. Almost any other thing that 
Wito.aM,” we cried, “ come home!” | required skill and neatness he could carry out in a house, for 
' the was of those who did not disdain to do that which lay 
IS no more our walks abroad are greeted | outside the customary scope of their work. His small stature 
Witt e deliciously familiar strain 4 |might have made him in object of ridicule to a gardener ora 
" . 3 . h g i ad al au Pi ‘ 
Ued melod dts rope ited | coac hman, but he owned a tongue that was more powerful 
\llures the weary brain. than inc hes, and could compel the respect of the most stalwart. 
Awake. ¢ lvric bard. and break this silence | Yet he was human, for he allowed the sons of the house to 
Mittow, thou shouldst be living at this hour!” borrow money from him, and, since he never pressed for 
treet-bov’s crv. that once was heard a mile hence. repayment, he never failed to secure it. I once owed him £5 
Hath not its ancient power jand sold a micri scope to obtain the money. 
‘ ’ , . When, later, he became a body-servant (the word “ valet” 
wer maybe, someone, somewhere, is hatching |would describe him with insufficient distinction) he often 
_ I se to sweep the pantomimic boards, ltravelled abroad with his master, and though he knew no 
| epide 1c Cha . eatehin | foreign languages he gens rally succeeded at last in under- 
I ilat A . d } stan ling and making himself understood. The French he 
——oo—S——asssssssaaSNj_—mwma">—s—oa—s—" liked : the Germans he respected, but without liking them. 
NATURE STUDIES. | Nor could he be cured of the notion that French, of which he 
. had picked up a few scraps, Was a universal language equally 
\ Otp Facrorum adapted to the intelligence of a German chambermaid and an 
I the essen | Brit one of Mai rN | Italian vetturino. I once overheard him explaining to a 
| his exigu e was well suited to the] Ge rman man-servant that he and his master were leaving the 
ties in which his life was spent He had been | German town, in which they ly ippened to be staying, on the 
iter, a bookseller’s assistant, a confidential | following morning 
\merica butler, a body-servant, a| “We're goin’ to-morrow, departer demain, me and my 
ill W and i crt tle man of some leisure | master.” , 
tions; but his mother wit and his native| “So?” replied Hersricn, who had not the vaguest idea of 
’ ed 1 | l any merely formal] what was meant 
| the esti tor f those who knew in Yes, we re off by the train chemin de fer.” 
Su] rt position he happened * Jawohl again quite uncomprehendingly. 
t Yet could have fulfilled} “ Chemin de fer, you dunce, chemin de fer du Nord!” 
t position with a more exemplary zeal or] That was meant to be conclusive, for Martix evidently 
( plete satisfaction to those on whose behalf| thought it was the generic name of all European railways. 
He has been dead more than twelve vears, | From these foreign travels he declared he had collected a 
still fresh with me and must ever] number of terrific oaths. They certainly sounded large, but 
ed grateful |they were due rather to his own ingenuity than to the 
Hi bor Yarmouth, and j the well-bloatered | anathematising genius of any continental nation. “ Sakara- 
phere of that town he spent his early years. There | billiapolakadonia,” as I remember, was one of them. In later 
ent it ce of ay] ublican whose merciful habit it | life he was also ac customed to clinch a statement of doubtful 
ite with some less potent liquid the fiery waters | veracity with the cryptic words “ qu’est-ce que c'est m’a donné 
ed to his customers. There was a mysterious | pour la chose,” pronounced in an impressive tone that carried 
tory how on one occasion a public official had | conviction with it. 
t ise to test the contents of the barrels. In During his service asa butler he had been privileged to 
id the publican attempted to devise some plan which| wait on some of the truly great. Cartes Dickens had 
1 permit him to assume an innocent ignorance in the | exchanged many cheerful words with him: he knew the 
ce of the imminent discovery of a watery admixture in the! dishes that chiefly appealed to the palate of Witkie Cots ; 
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SUBURBIA’S 


Mother (to Ethel, who has just asked why Father ia going outside). 


SMART SET. 


“ How_orren nave I ToLp you you're To CALL 1M Pater axp Me Maren?" 








he had had his foot “steppedon and his ‘hand shaken by 
Joun Mittais, and had often set ready to the hand of Roperr 
Browninc the carefully decanted bottle of port on which 
the poet sustained his flow of conversation through the 
courses of a dinner. He admired literary men not because 
he had read what they wrote, but because their books could 
he bought, and could then be expensively bound and be 
dusted with loving care. 

For many years, in one capacity or another, he served one 
master with a fidelity so jealous that it only just admitted 
that master’s wife within its range. 
he treated with condescension, and he never allowed their 
claims to interfere with his devotion to those of whose house- 
hold he considered himself to be more truly a part. The 
death of his master was a crushing blow to him, and he 
survived his loss only two years. 





A British “‘Jungle?”’ 

Cuicaco must look to its laurels. The Strand Magazine 
publishes the following advertisement of a Maker of Pickles 
“During the year of 1905, 126,000 visitors passed through 
our plant.” 





_ Every schoolboy knows that, if you make a mistake in the 
first part of a sum, the only way then to get the answer right is 
tomake another mistake. So with The Bristol Evening Time 
which writes of the Dreadnought trials as follows 

‘The maximum speed attained was 22} knots, with a mean of 224, this 
being an excess of half a knot over the contract speed, which is 21 knot 


His own private family | 


MORE WHITEWASH. 

'The character of Judge Jerrreys has recently been defended with 
great vigour by Professor Cuvrton Cou.ins in The National Review 
Awp so, we learn, historians have treated him disgracefully ; 

Judge Jerrreys, after all, was not a mass of inhumanity 
With feelings of relief we watch Professor CoL.ins trace fully 

His bright career, and write him down a model of urbanity. 





| By neatly balanced argument he shows us how unfair it is 
Bag 
lo think this worthy man was one who lived for blood and 
massacre ; 
| His tender heart was never prone to countenance barbarities, 


| And executions sickened him whene’er they did, alas ! occur. 


| His treatment of a witness was exceedingly magnanimous, 

He seldom raised his voice or fist when rising to examine 

him ; 

| In short, he never showed the slightest trace of any animus, 

| Though down upon the perjurer, and swift to spot the sham 
in him. 


And, though accustomed to re gard him as a second Pixate, all 
Must now admit he treated Sipyey with uncommon courtesy, 
Nor was the punishment reserved for Lady Atice Liste at all 
Excessive, and at hanging her no person was so lurt as he. 


Then, after this discovery, if ever there should be or is 

A person who believes the tales about his partiality, 

single glance at this Professor's sciutillating theories 

Will prove that we must take him as a type of true morality. 
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fe woop?” Keeper 


ve shot a roe deer!” 


Fit Then I 


Ta, oe 
Keeper. “ Yrs, 
Keeper. “No, Sin; sot I kNow THEY'RE A’ RIGHT.” 








SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 
\ ling to Sir Jam Cricuton Browne 
are ne scientists wil hold that love 
escence i the surface of the 


(), WHAT possessed Leander 
When he swam those stormy miles, 
Or Tr in Alexander 
At the sight of Helen’s smiles ? 
What madness was it set 
Romantic Juliet 
A-flaming for a Montagu, and she a 
Capulet ? 


Al uncdred thousand poets 
Have exhausted all their art 
(And rhymes as well) to show it’s 
An affection of the heart : 
But all their toil is vain, 
For Science will explain 
It mply phosphorescence on the 
irface of the brain. 


Had Science only spoken 
In the distant long ago 
H id sile nce been but bri »ken 


When the rhymes refused to flow, 


What time and trouble too 
She'd saved poor poets who 
Sought heaven and earth to find a rhyme 
that possibly might do! 


Our bards had not been driven 
To declare that they would prove 
The joys of being given 
To the service of their Loove ; 
| Nor felt constrained to rove 
The somewhat stilted grove 
| Whenever they were tempted to depict 
the joys of Live. 


| 
| 


Nor had the bard, afflicted 
With a purist ear, been found 
| So cruelly restricted, 
And for evermore felt bound 
To harp upon the dove 
And the sapphire skies above 
When he desired to write about his 
matchless lady-love. 


But lo, a larger era 
For the poets of our time! 
They need no longer fear a 
Sad deficiency of rhyme ; 


For no one can complain 

He cannot find a strain 
lo rhyme with phosphorescence on the 
surface of the brain. 








The ‘‘Standard”’ on the Education Bill. 


“On no terms, therefore, will the 
people of Lancashire tolerate the Bill. 
It must be totally reconstructed. Even 
then it would be a sorry patchwork.” 





The Daily Mail reports that the 
“ Artists at Work” Exhibition at the 
Giafton Galleries has been visited by 
* Apetine, Duchess of Beprorp, who is 
always greatly interested in women’s 
work, and Lady. Warwick, who was 
wearing a wonderful cinnamon-coloured 
pelisse.” The contrast between these 
two descriptive passages must have 
given pain to Lady Warwick. Can it 
be that The Daily Mail, as the organ of 
the aristocracy, looks askance upon the 


life-work of the Leaderette of the Socialist 





Party ? 
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REST, REST, PERTURBING SPIRIT! 


Kaiser Witpetm. “DONNERWETTER! I THOUGHT I’D SEEN THE LAST OF YOU!” 
Snape or Bismarck. “THE LAST OF ME? WAIT TILL YOU SEE MY REVELATIONS!” 
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at RounDers., 


Little Girl (to irritable old gentleman,*who thought he had found a quiet spot to read his paper). “If YOU PLEASE WE WANT TO PLAY 
AND WILL you BE ‘Home’?” 








OUR MILITARY CRITIC SPEAKS. 
actor in touring companies is badly trained in military matters,” 
ot convineing when he is playing the part of a soldier.} 


Ou, we take him from the wilds of Maiden Laue ; 
Twelve bob a week we give him for a wage ; 
We try to teach him not to look insane 
When making his appearance on the stage. 
He doesn’t often have a lot to do 
(Just enter 7. and exit l.w.e.), 
But—the fact there’s no concealing, 
You—well, somehow can’t help feeling 
That he isn’t all a soldier ought to be. 


O-oh, histrion Tommy Arkrys, 
I’ve no doubt you do your best ; 

But there are a few improvements 
You'll allow me to suggest. 

Don’t salute when you're bare-headed : 
It is not the usual plan, 

Scarcely, so to speak, the hall-mark 

‘ Of a military man. 


His regiment ’s the ‘“ Loamshires ” or “ The Blanks,” 
And the discipline ’s not rigid there, I fear ; 
For nobody says, “‘ Silence in the Ranks!” 
When he greets the hero’s speeches with a cheer. 
Real soldiers when on sentry-go, I’m told, 
Are very seldom heard to air their wit ; 
But if he says nothing funny, 
Then it’s “ Give us back our money!” 
From the patron of the drama in the pit. 


O-oh, histrion Tommy Arxrys 
rhat is where you come to grief ; 





‘A correspondent recently complained to a contemporary that “ the | 


and | 


| Real soldiers hardly ever 
Deal in “‘ humorous relief.” 


Though L’ve heard the gallery giggle 
When your funniments began, 

Yet, believe me, humour ’s foreign 
To the military man. 


He's in the mess-room scene in Act the First 
When the villain tells the hero that he—knovws ! 
When the latter bids the reptile do his worst 
He separates them ere they come to blows. 
In the big court-martial scene in Act the Third 
He hangs about (left centre) and salutes, 
But one feels constrained to mention 
That, when standing to attention, 
A warrior rarely gazes at his boots, 


O-oh, histrion Tommy ATrKiNs, 
You'd be splendid, L’ve no doubt, 
As a pantomime gazeka 
Or a “sudden noise without ;” 
But you're rather like a waxwork 
Or a doll that’s stuffed with bran ; 
And this makes you unconvincing 
As a military man. 





THE TWO BELLS. 
Motto for the Railway Servants’ Secretary. 
Il faut souffrir pour étre Bei. 
Title for the Manager of ‘“‘ The Times.” 
(From the Booksellers’ point of view.) 
Le Bewr (d 


n) sans merci, 
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MUSICAL TRAGEDY. 

Friday, October 12.—Covent Garden 
is not to be mistaken for the Home of 
Musical Comedy. ‘To-night is a possible 
exception, as there is a Fancy Dress Ball, 
but otherwise there been a con 
tinuous streamof tragedies — Rigoletto (2 
Vadama Butterfly (2), Carmen and La 
Bohéme—and the outlook, with La Tosca 
and Faust in the immediate future, is 
no better. For three consecutive nights 
Signor ZeNATELLO has assisted, as leading 
gentleman, at the death of a different 
lady friend. The effort to distinguish 
nicely between his various griefs and 


has 


remorses put a heavy strain upon him. 
In La Boheme ] found his bedside 
manner rather attractive; but when 
Mimi expired — well, I never greatls 
cared for these paroxysms of Italian 
despair. His voice, though it may not 
be the equal of Signor Carvso's in actual 
h.-p., has very seductive qualities. He 
Is unquestionably the better actor, and 
even gave signs of a subtlety that is rare 
enough in opera. 

In Madama Butterfly his sandy wig 
for I assume that it was not his own hair 
gave hima rather unfortunateappearance. 
It wus. of course, a concession to the 
realities. Having no American accent, 
he wanted at least to look like an Anglo 
Saxon, and also to bear some family 
resemblance to his flaxen-haired baby, 
whose likeness to his father is insisted 
upon in the text. All the same, it was 
a bad wig, and I was glad that in the 
last Act he kept his cap on as long us 
he could, and did not (like Caruso) have 
to pick it up off a chair in the middle 
of a passionate exit. Signora GicHertt’s 
performance of Madama Butterfly could 
hardly be bettered. As the faithful 
Suzuki, Signora Giaconia supported her 
well. She was not quite so Japanese 
as the charming Madame GiLipert 
LeEJEUNE, but she served; and _ that 
is, after all, what a maid is 





Backward ApvANces 

. Madame Kirkby Lunn. 

. Signor Scandiani. 
carded But not 
likely, in so delicate a situation, to 
derive much assistance from a lorgnon. 
[ hope that Signora Garavacua is 
capable of coming on sometimes with- 
out this appendage. I say so, because I 
noticed that she was again using one 
when she played Musetta in La Bohéme. 
It is a poor trick, at best. 

Dropping in for the last Act of Rigo- 
letto on Thursday, I found that the 
Management had secured a very charming 
tenor in Signor Carri. He did not quite 
come up to my notion of either a duke 
or a libertine, but his voice was a vast 
improvement upon Signor Krismer’s. 
I fancied that Sparafucile’s little place on 
the Mincio had been pushed rather 
nearer the orchestra. The change (if I 
was right) offers this advantage, that the 
inside couple have less chance of detect- 
ing the presence of the outside couple 
round the end of the dividing wall when 


Carmen 


Ka ‘-amillo 


mistresses. she is 


‘they both advance to the front in the 


Bella figlia quartette, so as to make their 


for.| voices carry as far as the rival pair's. 


Having seen Signor Sammarco as Rigo-| Still it didn't help much, for they must 


letto l was sorry for 

him in the rather sticky 

part of Sharpless. As 
the poet says 

O sharpless than a ser- 
pent’s tooth 

It is to have this thankless 


task 

The part of Kate 
Pinkerton is even 
stickier still; but 


Signora GARAVAGLIA was 
quite needlessly repel- 
lent in her manner. I 
admit that it is always 
dificult for a woman 
to wear a right air 
of conciliation when 
calling upon one of 


lady friend. 
her husband's  dis- 





Signor ZENATELLO assists on three consecutive nights at the death of a different 
. From left to right, the corpses (suppressed in the picture) are those of 
Carmen, Mimi, and Madama Butterfly, respectively, 


have overheard one another, and, in any 
case, when they are all singing together 
by collusion, the attempt at concealment 
is hopeless. 

This kind of conventional improba- 
bility is perhaps excusable in Vero, 
but I do think that the enlightened 
Puccixst might have done without it. 
Yet in the Third Act of La Bohéme he 
allows Rodolfo to sing quite a nice duet 
with Mimi when he is not supposed to 
be aware that she is in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The habit of interrupting a scene with 
applause of isolated passages is becoming 
an intolerable offence. Tradition has 
always permitted dreadful things to be 
done at the fall of the curtain; the dead 
rise while they are still warm ; bitterest 
enemies clasp hands; and all come 
smirking forward to the footlights. But 
artistes might at least discourage the 
vulgarity of these interruptions in the 
middle of a scene. It would be impos- 
sible to imagine a more ridiculous figure 
than Signor ZeNATeLLo cut in the Second 
Act of Carmen. Having flung himself on 
his knees at the lady's feet in a transport 
of passion and buried his face in her lap, 
he then raised his head, and turning (still 
on his knees) to the audience, did his best 
to bow in that embarrassing posture ; then 
rese torepeat the process with greater com 
fort ; and finally resumed his interrupted 
genuflexion. I confess that I laughed as 
loud as I decently could, and I hope he 
heard me. 

There are ugly rumours of a Soho 
claque in the gallery. If they are true, 
the sooner the Management puts a stop 
to this alien importation the better it 
will be for its own dignity, and for the 
claim of Covent Garden to be some- 
thing better than a circus. After all, 
Grand Opera is supposed to have its place 
among the Arts; but what would you 
think of a painter who stationed a 
batch of hireling puffers opposite his 
picture in the Academy to call the 
public's attention to its merits? 

The social tone of 
the audiences would 
seem to be improving. | 
caught a glimpse the 
other night of the Society 
Reporter of The Daily 

—, and he had the 
glad face of a man who 
has sighted a Countess 
or two, O. 3. 


‘“* When the audience rose 
to sing Newman's hymo 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ not 4 
vacant seat could be seen 11 
any part of the capacious 
bulding.”—-Tribune. 


WE don’t believe this; 
unless, of course, they 














all stood on their seats. 
— 
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THE DUTY OF EVENING DRESS. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—As it is well known 
that you keep an observant eye on social 
matters in general, I venture to apprise 
you of an important development in the 
direction of etiquette which has very 
recently taken place in our outlying 
suburb. We are, in fact, even now in 
the throes of an upheaval brought about 
a few days ago by the advocacy in The 
Lancet of Evening Dress as indicative of 
‘tone”’ and conducive to hygiene. We 
were hitherto--I speak, of course, only 
f those householders whose rental is not 
than £30 per annum and who 
possess at least two sitting or reception- 
rooms —we were, I say (if the truth be 
admitted) somewhat uncertain in our 
inmost hearts as to whether our average 
status was that of the upper Middle 
Class or merely the middle Middle Class. 
But now that our eyes have been opened 
to the elevating possibilities of dress 
clothes we have promoted ourselves in 
. body and at a bound into the lower 
Upper Class. I tell you, we hardly know 
ourselyes, and I don’t think you would, 
Sir, either. 

In one short week the word has passed 
round that it is “de rigour” (we are 
particular about the phrase) for both 
sexes to change their work-a-day habili- 
ments before sitting down to the evening 
meal—which, by the way, must never 
he called “ supper” now, but invariably 

dinner.” We, that is to say, the gentle- 
men, offer our arms to the ladies while 
taking them in to the same, though we 
are divided in opinion as to whether it 
should be the right or the left arm, not 
having the latest edition of Manners for 
Ven amongst us. We insist also on 
having a menu (which we pronounce 
correctly “ maynew’’), even if the courses 
are only cold mutton and tapioca pud- 
ding, and we manage to put it in French, 
thanks to several clever married ladies, 
who have been governesses, amongst us 

though perhaps you will excuse my 
transcribing the expressions here. | 
have not a very good accent for writing 
the Gallic idiom. Coffee is now regularly 
served round —never tea or cocoa—after 
dinner in the proper sized cups and with 
granulated sugar (not the brown kind) ; 
and though it keeps some of us awake at 
night we feel it is the right thing, or 
“It,” as the Americans say. Liqueurs 
are found perhaps to be somewhat of atax, 
pecuniarily speaking, but it is realised 
that sacrifices must be made in the 
sacred cause. 

And this leads me here to mention 
that some of us are real martyrs in the 
matter. Gruppe, for instance, who is a 
struggling literary man and can only get 
inspired in the night hours, is finding 
his means of living sadly restricted by 
the hampering panoply of shirt-front, 
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Country Gent (late of the City) observing Countryman raise his hat as he passes, throws him 


a shilling. 
Countryman. “Tuaxk'ee, Sir 
you. I-—wtrR—a’scrRaTcnix’—MY " 


TO HEAD! 


(with emphasis) 


pur—I—wakn't— TAKIN’ — OFF-—MY—"AT 








which he inevitably inks (and loses time 
and temper over), to the consequent 
increase of his laundry bills. The 
Crompes (pronounced Crumps) are so 
impressed with the necessity of living 
up to and displaying their respective 
white waistcoat and somewhat decolty 
dinner-gown that they have to spend 
many more shillings than they can 
afford in theatre tickets and train and 
cab fares every other night. Jones, who 
is middle-aged and stout, is obliged to 
hurry home from the City so as to be 
able to hook-and-eye his wife up her 
back (as she hasn’t a maid), and I fear 
the constant sprinting this entails will 
shortly result in a doctor's bill. His 
next-door neighbour (I need not give his 
name) is, I believe, finding the expense 
of hiring his swallow-tail by the week 
rather too much for him; and there are 


several other hard cases which I have | 


not now time to enlarge upon. 
Still, when all is said and done, I 
think you will agree with me that we 


are doing our duty as Britishers in the 
great work of social regeneration—-only 
| sometimes anxiously ask myself if we 
shall be able to stand the racket, and 
where will it all end ? 
Relying upon your sympathy, 
Yours progressively, Zia-Zaa. 





Mr. Bourcnier long ago expressed the 
view that dramatic critics cannot do 
themselves justice if they record their 
impressions of a play on the first night. 
It is, therefore, only fair to him to 
reproduce here the Teesdale Mercury's 
dramatic critic on Hamlet : 


“Mr. Arravur Paitsirs was a clever, un- 
daunted, and accomplished Hamlet. ... His 
soliloquy upon death was passing fine, while 
his address to the Ghost was marvellously 
realistic. More sublimely weird language 
| was certainly never penned by mortal man, 
and the audience was simply spellbound. . . . 
| Knowing, as we do, the play from beginning to 
|end, it was a night of real enjoyment to our- 
selves.” 
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THE DOGS OF WAR. 
By the Author of “ A Dog Day.’ 
XI. 

END 

I row come to the last chapter. And 
t will be a difficult one for me to tell 
for the thought of the Captain’s end still 
cuts me like a knife 


Yes he died, did this great dog whose 


~ 


portrait | have attempted to draw 
Would that | had been taken in hi 
place for the world could have better 
spared me! One cannot understand 
these things 

How vividly I remember it all! How 
trange that he who had never had a 
day's serious illness in his life should 

mit suddenly as he did! 

On the evening hefore the end he 
came round to me. I offered him food 
He refused it “Captain,” I said, 

u're ill He then told me that all 
the afternoon he had been suffering 


from dreadful pains in the underneath 
He had come round to me in the hope 
that a little walk might do him good 
Even as he told me this he was shaken 
| i are vulful s} and | advised him 
! get home is pul kly as he ¢ mild and 

»to bed. It was evident that he had 

iten something which had disagreed with 


tsi 


hum 1 then saw him home, though it 
reatest difficulty that 


he could walk, so fre quent now were the 


vas only with the g 


spasms. I did not offer to go in, as | 
‘ uld see he would rather be left alone 
So, with a “Good-bye, old man, keep 
yourself warm, and I'll be round in the 
morming, I left him, little thinking 


that that would be the last time I should 
the dear fellow. I remember that 
is spoke to him he looked up grate 
fully at me. 

Stupidly, I did not realise how serious 
the matter was. The Captain had had 
similar attacks in a small way 
and they had off over 
I had often told him that he was 
not sufficiently particular as to what he 
Sometimes when very hungry he 
would pick up things in the road. 

Yet I] seemed 
to have a kind of premonition of what 
was going to happen. | could not sleep, 
and as soon as the gate was unlocked 
in the morning | rushed up to the Cap- 
When | to the 
corner where the Captain, with his bright 
little face, usually ran down to meet me, 
there was no Captain there, and all the 
wag went from my tail, I walked up 
to his door, but there was still no Cap- 
tain. With sinking heart I sat down 
and whined until a servant opened the 
door. Her eyes were red with weeping. 
She patted my head, and all she said 
was, “ Poor, poor doggie !”’ 

Then | knew. 


see 


before, 
alwavs passed 


night, 
ate, 


in a vague sort of way 


tain’s house. came 


I do not know how I dragged myself 
home. Iwasasonestunned. The sense 
of overwhelming misfortune seemed to 
numb me, and my legs almost gave way 
under me, I could not eat anything, 
and I remember my master, who did 
not know what had happened, tried to 
joke with me. In the afternoon my 
people must have heard the news, for 
they both extra 
mv nustress petted me and tried in vain 
to tempt me with all of 
from her special sugar-biscuit box. 

Later in the afternoon I made another 
journey to the house, for on thinking 
it over | could not believe it. S mehow 
[ thought the Captain had so much in- 
fluence that he would And 


were nice to me, and 


niceties 


sorts 


aie, 


never 





Seated 
devoted friends, all looking up to him, the wise 


on his own do rstep, surré inded by 


head on the young shoulders How fine he 


looked then ! 


on reaching his street my heart gave a 
great leap, for I noticed that in none of 
the houses were the blinds drawn. In 
my excitement I seratched the door 
impatiently, and when it was opened | 
rushed into every room, crying, ‘* Cap- 
tain! Captain!” But the only answer 
I received were the servant's sobs, and 
then indeed | knew that my dear friend 
was no more, 

Subsequently I learned that he had 
passed away early in the morning, and 
the doctor who was called in said it was 
Gastritis. So I was wrong in thinking 
it was stomach trouble. The Captain, 
[ fancy, would have liked the big word. 

He was buried in the dead of the 
night at some unknown spot. By reason 
of his being hurried into a secret grave, 
lL was prevented, to my eternal regret, 
from carrying out his last wishes. The 
Captain had always feared lest he should 


ihe buried alive, and he had made me 





promise that, if he predeceased me, the 
most approved scientific method of ascer- 
taining whether there was still life in 
him should be employed. So I was to 
have offered him a biscuit. 

Dear old fellow, I hope he knows it 
was not my fault ! 

The suddenness of it all was appalling. 

On the day following his death I was 
summoned to a mass meeting of the 


Club which had been hastily called 
together by interested parties. It was 
the fullest meeting ever held. It had 


heen rumoured that the Captain had 
been poise ned by one of the rival Clubs, 
and there were angry threats of reprisals. 
But there was very little genuine affec- 
tion for the Captain shown. It seemed 
to me that I was the only one who was 
really heart-sore. The question of a 
new Captain was raised with indecent 
haste, and I think | was the only one 
not mentioned for the post, as 1 did not 
mention myself. As a matter of fact 
the Captain had once said, while dining 
at my house, that, if anything were to 
happen to him, he wished me to be his 
sSut [ did not spe. | 
came away before the meeting was 
over, for it sickened me to hear them 
wrangling over the leadership, and the 
Captain scarcely gone. Mongrels! 

| had done with them. This was the 
respect they paid to the memory of the 
Captain who had made them what they 
were—who had slaved for them and 
watched over them like a father. Never 
again would I have anything to do with 
the petty crew. Blood will tell, after 
all. Bids were subsequently made for 
me by the thorough-breeds, but their 
advances too were rejected by me. I 
owed that to the Captain. I was willing 
to become a social outcast. Thanks to 
the Captain, I was now strong enough 
to stand alone. 

The Club survived the Captain for 
about a week. Then it split up into 
about a different societies and 
associations, some of which comprised 
only two members, each with the rank 
of Captain. 

So the Captain’s life-work perished 
with him. 

I too nearly died. For days I could 
not touch food, and it was. only 
thanks to the loving care of my mistress 
and the gentle concern of Smith that I 
was brought round. At times I even 
thought of doing away with myself, and 
that the first motor-car I met might have 
me. But mv mistress and Smith made 
me feel that they would miss me. They, 
and even my master, were very good to 
me, so that I began to see that the 
Captain was right in his opinion of 
humans—as, of course, he was right in 
everything. 

What a rare fellow he was! The dear 
Captain! Have I pictured him 


successor. 


dozen 





et ce ee 


a ee ae 
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wonder. It is impossible, I fear, with my 
poor vocabulary; and my memory is 
not what it was. 

Were I a sculptor, what a statue | 
would raise to him! Seated on his 
own doorstep, surrounded by devoted 
friends, all looking up to him, the wise 
head on the young shoulders. How 
fine he looked then ! 

By-the-by, it is good to know that 
his name will not die out. In a grocer’s 
shop the other day I saw a tin of his 





A LONDON INTERIOR. 
(By Our Carervu. Opserver.) 
Awmoye innumerable other shop signs 
in nearly every quarter of London our 
readers must have noticed at some 
time or other the words “AERATED 
BREAD COMPANY” in gold letters 
on a black ground. 
These three words advertise to the 
hurrying pedestrian the existence of a 





place of refreshment. 


assaults the ears. It isa glassy.sound, 
an everlasting clattering and clinking, 
almost as if some one were continually 
laying down plates and cups on marble 
topped tables. 

On closer inspection it appears that 
this is exactly what is happening. On 
one side of you is a long marble-topped 
counter with glass-domed dishes and 
mighty urns, the latter steaming hot and 
shining like burnished silver. With 
nimble fingers ever ready on the polished 





favourite biscuits. They are ; 
now called “ Captain biscuits.” | 

Sometimes I try to persuade 
myself that the Captain’s 
death was all for the best. 
Latterly the poor old fellow 
had been haunted by the fear 
that he was getting stout. 
He often asked me whether it 
was so, and I[ always said, 
“No.” But it was so. 

Still, that does not make me 
miss him the less. I am 
always, always thinking of 
him. I have never recovered 
from the blow of his loss. | 
am fond of my mistress and 
[am fond of Smith, but I 
have only been in love once, 
and that was with the Captain. 

No one, I suspect, would 
recognise in me now the 
former dog of spirit. My 
master calls me _ jestingly 
“The Fire Dog,” for in the 
long winter evenings I sit 
staring into the fire and think- 
ing of the Captain, and won- 
dering whether I bored him 
with my love, and reproaching 
myself for ever having been 
cross with him even for a 
minute. Sometimes I dream 
of him. Only last night | 
had been sleeping, and 1 woke 
up barking with joy, and I 
pranced about the room, and 
made my master open the 
street door, for I had dreamt 
that the Captain was without. | 
But I only found Darkness 
there. My people seemed to} 


He. “ Foxp or Bripce?” 
He. “Do you Know I ALWAYS THINK THERE'S SOMETHING W 
PEOPLE WHO DON'T PLAY?” 


ee 
~~ 
fs? 


\ 
* 4 


She. “ Awrutity!” 


taps stand the presiding deities 
of the feast, and separated 
merely by the width of the 
counter (some two feet five 
inches) are the deft Hebes 
voicing the demands of their 
respective customers. 

There they sit upon the 
cane-bottomed chairs drinking 
tea or coffee or hot milk, in 
fact whatever beverage they 
may have chosen to order. 
Ledger, day-book, T-square, 
type machine—all are for the 
nonce forgotten. 

Some are eating poached 
eggs on toast, with eyes fixed 
longingly on the tempting 
piece of sultana cake which 
awaits them on the edge of 
the table. You will 
hanging on a nail (which hae 
been driven into the wall on 
purpose) a neatly - printed 
announcement, framed and 
glazed, bearing the words 
“NO GRATUITIES.” 

On the right a flight of 
steps leads down to the 
smoking-revm (note the in 
genious handrail supported 
on iron balusters fixed to the 
steps); above the heads of 
the customers floats a thin 
blue veil of smoke, the pro 
ducts of combustion emitted 
from innumerable pipes and 
cigarettes. 

The space at my disposal is 
80 limited Yea, I've 
seen to that. 


notice 


ANTING IN 








understand, and when I cried ° 
they patted me and tried to soothe me. 

Well, well, I expect I am getting a 
foolish old fellow now, and soon, | 
suppose, I shall solve that question of 
whether there is a Paradise for dogs. 
Of one thing, at ary rate, I am certain, 
that if Paradise there be, then the 
Captain is there—and he is Jooking 
out for me. 





Taking his Pleasure sadly. 
From an advt. :— 


“If you shoot yourself and have not used 
—s Ammunition you have missed one of the 
pleasures of life.” 





Most of them—if indeed not all—-are 
entered by a glazed door which swings 
inwards on hinges—a simple device 
which provides an easy mode of ingress 
and egress for the tired typist or the 
care-worn clerk. 

As the door closes behind you, you 
will at once notice that the dull roar of 
grinding wheels is distinctly less audible, 
while the sound of myriad feet on the 
pavement is perceptibly decreased in 
volume. ‘The sensation is, in fact, very 
similar to that experienced on entering 
any ordinary shop. 





Once inside, an entirely new sound 


At the Vaudeville. 


Wuo is Paytuis? What is she 
That all our gods commend her ? 
Lucky little girl is she, 
Such help did Eoya lend her 
That they both might boomed be. 


Wuar’s is A Name ?—We are grieved 
to read that “the British Vice-Consul 
(Mr. A. Kane) reports that exports from 
Ancona of jute bagging are continually 
increasing.” We should have thought 
that he was just the man to have put 
down this sort of thing. 




















for himself, and he has triumphantly accomplished | ; ‘ 
he average novelist, proposing to describe daily life Fared a trio of sportsmen gay 
. comet, would in his first chapter have soared aloft and | London's boredom and Season's drouth) 
grappled with the fancied surroundings of an | Down where the borders of Hudson's Bay 
f rb. Shrewder, more original, Mr. We.ts brings | Run south. 
comet to the earth. In the act of collision the strange Aim: diversion of scene and air 
tor dissolves itself, infusing our patient planet with a Moccasins, rifles, and birch canoes 
t creates a new atmosphere, a loftier form of life Livened with casual shots at bear 
bloom in sudden beauty Dirt, decrepitude, And moose. 
disappear. Mankind dwells in a new earth, | 
more gracious heaven. In the wild faney of Record is kept of the course they made 
t, even Cabinet Ministers become honest patriots, Paper and pens and there you are) ; 
| by personal ambition, striving only to serve One of the three was a scribe by trade— 
tr Which things are | suspect, an allegory James Barr. 
; , —— wc bes pany mega ee He, observing the party's track " 
on sheet cup weeld todas, sae te mee Plodding days, and the camp at night), 
a of children who toiled and hungered, the Smilingly wrote it all down in black 
of over-burdened women, the noise of brute And white ; 
lleys, all shameful pleasures and all the ugly Wrote it, and Meruven put it to Press 
f wealthy pride have gone with them.” The (Pipe, armchair, and a steaming hob), 
effected 1 night, without fuss or fury. We Laughing, it’s called, Through a Wilderness, 
1 alte triving all day to get the better of each ; (Six bob y 
wealt ome of us to commit crime. We 
mol g with a sense of being what the late A book entitled Sir Joshua and His Circle is a little con- 
, ton would call “a sort of” communistie cheru-| fusing. Giotto and His Circle I could understand ; or Astley 
is some fine satire on our former method of | and His Ring. But what had Sir Josnva to do with a circle? 
re effective because it is quietly done. |Is it another word for an ear-trumpet? On dipping into the 
1 : — ; ee) ee | book, however, all is clear enough : Sir JosHua’s circle was 
; ; JOSEPH NCES new 00K 1s called The Private | jis friends, and more than his friends, his acquaintance, 
t previous to its publication by F. GRANT RICHARDS | even contemporaries whom he hardly knew. Mr. Firzceraup 
v iw DE Morcan had written Joseph Vance. The} Moroy, the author, ropes all in. It is a pleasant book to 
| narrator of The Private War is Gordon Traill,|joa¢ over, and the reader will find the times of the great 
remains for Trail to write Mr. de Morgan, and painter very agreeably re-created for him ; but what, I wonder, 
itter will be fairly s¢ ttled. Still it was careless | qo the publishers, Messrs. Hutcuinsoy, mean by calling the 
Mr. Vaner to have been christened Josern—1 am not sure | horrid shiny stuff on which the reproductions of the master’s 
tit isn't almost actionable. Meanwhile it may be some portraits are printed, “art paper” ? When does paper cease 
lation to him to hear that he has had at any rate one to be honest paper and become “ art paper” ? 
appreciative reader, who followed up Gordon Traill all 
ugh the night, one ear alert for revolver shots. (It is} The Cruise of the Dazzler (Hopper anv Stoucutoy) is a 
friend Sevrance who does the great feat of blowing | breezy book, redolent of the sea. It is the sort of story that 
lock off the door~ a thing I have always wanted to try,| will give keen pleasure to a boy, whose father should read 
* performed daily in romances There are heaps of| jt first. Parental virtue will thereby find its reward. Mr. Jack 
es in the story; but what I particularly like about it | Loxpoy, like some other writers who thoroughly understand 
| the fun, or anyhow most of it, takes place in| the sea in its many moods, is at his best when manceuvring 
1{}-no Zendas or fifteenth-centuries for Mr.|/a ship in a storm. Joe’s father, from whose palatial estab- 
lhe police, of course, were busy catching motorists. | lishment the lad runs away to find a berth on the Dazzler, 
|, what is a murder when one has a stop-watch ?)| is a wordy prig. Even the roughs with whom Joe fights in 
| ve Waris of the same nature as Mr, Marniort-|the back streets of San Francisco suggest copy-head phrases 
on’s Adventurers, and it is high praise to Mr. Vance to| in their talk. ’Friseo Kid, Joe’s chum on the Dazzler, is a 
t the two may be mentioned in the same breath—or| little sickly in his pathos. But French Pete, the Captain 
r, in the same moment of breathlessness. of the Dazzler, and Red Nelson, who sails the Reindeer, are 
- _., |eapital. Happily they loom large through the surging story. 
\merica has long possessed a fairly young humorist (in 


| he is an Englishman. The competition was too strong| A very interesting fact has been brought to light with 
lel The Fairy Godmother-in-law (Bickers), and he has| Plate last week at Newmarket. The credit for this feat of 


le pen—so facile that it will rhyme you preserve with | that organ of theology, “was named after the Evangelist who 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE three consecutive rhymes. Yet, for all this, Mr. Herrorn’s 


technique is workmanlike; while his matter is fluent and 


By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerk his atvle unstrained. If he has had a model it is Mr. W. 8. 

In the Days of the Comet (MacmiL.as) is something greater |GiLpert. ‘ertainly Mr. Herrorp’s delightful fancy of the 
el. It is a brilliantly successful effort in the | boa-constrictor that tried to fascinate a stuffed bird on a 

ld of romance. It requires deep design and deft | lady's hat recalls the tale of the bogey in tab Ballads, who 


ent to make the Twentieth Century reader enjoy study |sought in vain to searify the wooden Highlander outside a 
ipernatul il conditions of life. That is the task Mr | tobacco-shop. 


























n to “Mr. Dootey”). His name is Ottver Herrorp, 
me, so he went over there. His latest book of verse is| regard to the horse St. Luke which won the Welter Selling 
f drawn the pictures for it very charmingly. It is al research is due to The Evening News. “St. Luke,” says 


e; Theology with Zoology; way, away and anyeay|is generally acknowledged to have written both the Gospel 
n one verse, and proposed, composed and opposed in| bearing his name and the Acts of the Apostles.” 

















